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and  Latin  historians,  823 ;  histori¬ 
cal  studies  ip  Germany,  825  ;  Gott¬ 
fried  Arnold,  827 ;  Mosheim,  828  ; 
Semler,  829 ;  great  services  of 
Planck,  831 ;  Spittler,833 ;  reaction 
in  the  1 9th  century,  835 ;  works  of 
Schmidt,  837  ;  general  merits  of 
Neander,  839;  his  St.  Bernhard, 
841 ;  work  on  the  Gnostics,  843 ;  his 
Memorabilia  and  Tertullian,  845; 
history  of  the  apostolic  age,  847; 
lives  of  individuals,  849 ;  Neanderis 
genius  and  love  of  truth,  851 ;  his 
deficiency  in  regard  to  artistic  form, 
853 :  his  services  not  exhausted 
with  his  writings,  855 ;  Schleier- 
macher,  De  Wette,  and  Neander, 
856 ;  Torrey’s  translation  of  the 
9th  and  10th  parts  of  his  history, 
886 ;  prospectus  of  his  works,  672. 

O. 

Oriental  Society,  American,  Journal 
of,  652. 

Owen's  Iliad,  886. 
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Packard,  Prof.  J.,  Article  by,  64. 

Parallel  between  early  and  modem 
Christianity,  34. 

Park,  Prof  E.  A.,  Articles  by,  135 
and  594. 

Pastoral  Episfles,  Hutber’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to,  translated  by  Prof.  Edwards 
318;  reasons  for  translating  works 
of  this  nature,  318;  Dr.  lluthcr, 
319;  notices  of  Timothy  and  Ti¬ 
tus,  .320  ;  time  of  Avriting  first  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Timothy  and  Titus  was  in  the 
interval  between  Paul’s  two  impris¬ 
onments  at  Rome,  322  and  336  ; 
notices  of  Paul,  323  ;  incoircct 
views  of  Bertholdt,  324  ;  supposi¬ 
tion  of  Wieseler  refuted,  325  ;  im¬ 
probable  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  authorship  of  the  epistle 
to  Titus,  326 ;  second  epistle  to 
Timothy  probably  written  during 
a  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  329  and  337  ;  Pastoral  epis¬ 
tles  written  late  in  Paul’s  life,  331 ; 
Eusebius  on  Paul’s  liberation,  333 ; 
passage  in  Muratori,  335  ;  external 
evidence  of  the  genuineness,  339  ; 
objection  from  the  kind  of  heretics 
attacked,  339 ;  from  the  church  or¬ 
ganization,  341 ;  from  the  institute 
of  widows,  342  ;  from  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  expression  and  modes  of 
thought,  343  ;  result  of  the  inquiry 
is,  that  the  genuineness  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  345. 

Palara,  873. 

Pastoral  instruction  in  colleges.  304. 

Pauly's  Encyclopedic,  464. 

Perga,  873. 

Pergamm,  874. 

Philadelphia,  875. 

Philology,  Syriac,  554. 

Philosophical  Relations  of  Early  and 
Maiern  Christianity,  34. 

Philosophy  Speculative,  Essay  by  Rev. 
R.  Turnbull,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford, 
Ct.,  100 ;  meaning  of  the  word  “  phi¬ 
losophy,”  Morell’s  definition,  101 ; 
a  proper  psychology  is  yet  a  desi¬ 
deratum,  102 ;  French  and  German 
systems,  103 ;  Morell’s  principles 
are  those  of  Cousin,  104 ;  philosophy 
of  the  absolute,  105  ;  oriental  philo¬ 
sophy,  113;  Hindu  and  Persian  phi¬ 
losophy,  114;  Elcatic  and  Ionian 


schools,  115;  Socrates,  116;  his 
sound  views,  117;  vast  powei’s  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  118;  Plato’s 
system  ideal  and  sublime,  119;  his 
mind  mathematical  as  well  as  imag¬ 
inative,  120 ;  scepticism  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics,  121;  emanation  theories,  122; 
doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  Thom¬ 
as  k  Kempis,  124  ;  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  125;  character  and  end  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  1 26 ;  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  127;  great  merits  of 
I.ocke,  128;  he  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  sensation  and  reflection,  1 29 ; 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  130;  Scottish 
philosophers.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
131 ;  French  atheists,  132;  Compte 
and  Descartes,  133;  meaning  of 
Descartes’s  cogito  ergo  sum,  134 ; 
the  w'orld  a  passive  machine,  268 ; 
Malebranche  and  S[)inoza,  269 ; 
three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
latter,  270;  his  pantheistic  views, 
271;  differs  little  from  Hobbes  or 
the  Hindu  philosophers,  272;  tal¬ 
ents  and  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  his  character,  273;  aim  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  rather  practical  than  philosophi¬ 
cal,  274;  misconceptions  in  regard 
to  Kant,  278 ;  effects  of  lys  writings 
in  Germany,  prodigious,  279 ;  occa¬ 
sional  beautiful  passages  in  his  works 
280;  Fichte’s  subjective  idealism, 
281;  his  system  extinguishes  both 
God  and  nature,  282 ;  earlier  views 
of  Schelling,  283 ;  nature  and  uni¬ 
verse  form  a  circle,  284 ;  contempt 
of  physical  science,  285  ;  practical 
results,  286 ;  views  of  Hegel,  287 ; 
four  forms  of  pantheism,  288 ;  He¬ 
gel  Avould  form  a  system  of  truth 
on  strictly  logical  principles,  289  ; 
his  method  the  identity  of  contra¬ 
ries,  291 ;  subject  and  object  exist 
only  in  identity,  292  ;  all  possible 
beings  and  things  vanish,  293 ;  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  in  France,  294. 

Popular  Education  and  Government, 
737. 

Port  Royal  Logic,  651. 

Princeton  Review,  Reply  to,  by  Prof. 
Park,  135;  two  modes  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  same  system  of  truth, 
135 ;  a  preacher  must  enliven  ab¬ 
stract  doctrines  by  a  concrete  exhi¬ 
bition,  136 ;  mutual  consistency  be- 
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tween  all  exhibitions  of  ri^ht  feel¬ 
ing,  137;  errors  from  misunder¬ 
standing  figurative  expressions,!  38; 
vindication  of  the  title  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  139;  a  deferential  and  char¬ 
itable  title,  140 ;  conformed  to  anal¬ 
ogy  of  language,  141 ;  the  review 
mis-states  the  object  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  142 ;  distinction  between 
doctrine  and  form,  143 ;  the  review 
mis-states  byinserting  phrases  which 
mis-interpret  it ;  logical  and  intui¬ 
tional  consciousness,  145;  sermon 
does  not  represent  the  soul  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  “dualism”  in  its  unity  of  the 
soul,  147;  rhetorical  phrases  sev¬ 
ered  from  their  relations,  148 ;  con¬ 
tradictions  reconciled,  149 ;  the  re¬ 
view  assumes  that  the  representa¬ 
tions  fitted  to  the  sensibilities  are 
always  different  from  those  fitted  to 
the  intellect,  150;  language  of  the 
emotions,  151 ;  highest  language  of 
emotion  not  always  simple,  152; 
the  mind  forms  conceptions  for  the 
sake  of  vivifying  its  ideas  of  the 
substantive  truth,  155;  all  figures 
not  equally  fitted  to  illustrate  and 
excite,  1 56 ;  obscure  conceptions, 
157 ;  unqualified  statements  of  the 
review  in  regard  to  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  159;  language  of  specula¬ 
tion,  161 ;  explanation  of  the  phrases 
“guilty  of  Adam’s  sin,”  etc.,  163; 
the  review  gives  a  wronw  idea  of 
the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  164;  total  depravity  and 
natural  ability,  165 ;  man’s  unvaried 
wrong  choice  implies  a  natural  pow¬ 
er  of  doing  right,  166  ;  justification 
as  distinct  from  pardon,  167;  ser¬ 
mon  maintains  that  these  are  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines,  168 ;  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  169 ;  review  charges  its  own 
inferences  on  the  author  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  170;  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  171;  logomachy  of  polemic 
divines,  1 73 ;  the  review  represents 
the  sermon  as  unguartled,  175; 
criteria  of  truth,  177;  unity  amid 
diversities  of  belief,  even  on  impu¬ 
ted  and  involuntary  sin,  594 ;  there 
is  a  unity  among  Christians  in  that 
they  receive  their  faith  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Bible,  595 ;  in  that 
their  systems  essentially  agree, while 


irreconcilable  in  particulars,  595; 
agree  in  the  truth  while  they  disa¬ 
gree  in  modes  of  presenting  it,  596  ; 
often  believe  in  a  false  doctrine 
logically,  but  reject  it  in  their  pious 
meditations,  597  ;  when  divines  act 
as  men,  not  as  theorists,  they  often 
relinquish  their  errors,  599 ;  mutual 
agreement  on  ability,  601 ;  theo¬ 
rists  sometimes  agree  in  their  spec¬ 
ulative  moods,  602 ;  not  always  con¬ 
secutive  in  reasoning  and  thus 
sometimes  agree  by  virtue  of  their 
inconsequent  reasonings,  604 ;  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God,  605 ;  true  theory  of 
imputed  sin,  608;  ante-natal  sin, 
611;  acconling  to  this  theory  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  men  sin  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  exist  personally,  612;  our 
existence  in  Adam,  613;  ilMesert 
of  Adam’s  sin,  615 ;  views  of  Tur- 
retin,  616  ;  that  we  are  responsible 
for  Adam’s  sin  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  those  who  at  other 
times  hold  it,  617  ;  inconsistencies 
of  the  reviewer  on  this  topic,  619; 
punishment  for  Adam’s  sin,  621 ; 
agreement  on  this  subject  with 
llwight  and  Emmons,  623 ;  true 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  sin,  626  ;  natural  corruption, 
627  ;  proofs  of  substantial  unity  on 

'  inflicted  penal  sin,  629 ;  those  who 
contend  that  our  passive  nature  is 
sin,  often  disown  it  by  affirming 
that  God.  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
631 ;  they  also  deny  that  we  can 
strictly  feel  penitence  or  remorse 
for  it,  632;  if  our  passive  nature 
deserves  not  to  be  viewed  with  re¬ 
morse  in  this  world,  it  will  not  be 
punished  with  remorse  in  the  next 
world,  633 ;  voluntariness  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  637  ;  sinfulness  of  the  body, 
641 ;  word  nature  used  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  642 ;  Augustinism  of 
New  England  divinity,  643 ;  Zuin- 
gli  on  original  sin,  645. 

Prussia,  population  (£,  891. 

Psalm  22 :  17,  “  They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet,”  exposition  of, 
by  Rev.  R.  W.  Landis,  802. 

Psychology,  Hickok’s  reviewed,  181 
and  346. 
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R. 

Rationalism,  Affinity  to  Romanisn)) 
64. 

Rational  Psychology,  Hickok’s,  re¬ 
viewed,  181,  346. 

Rawlinson,  Col.,  224. 

Religious  Instruction  in  colleges,  304. 

Remarks  on  Biblical  Repertory,  135, 
594. 

Ritter^s  Geography,  466. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  articles  by, 
58,563,675. 

Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  218. 

Romanism  and  Rationalism,  Affinity 
between,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Packard, 
64. 

Rowland's  Maxims  of  infidelity,  228. 

Rustin' s  Stones  of  Venice,  656. 

Russia,  Population  of,  893. 

S. 

Sanskrit,  Helps  to  study  of,  468. 

Sardis,  875. 

Sartorius,  Prof.,  article  translated 
from,  64. 

Scotch  Free  Church  college,  668. 

Science  of  Church  History,  412. 

Sedgwick,  Prof.  A.’s  Discourse  noticed, 
442. 

Seminaries  Theol.  in  U.  S.,  458,  666. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  article  by,  491. 

Smith,  Prof.  H.  B.,  articles  by,  73, 
412,822.  * 

Smith,  William’s,  classical  dictionary, 
447,  461. 

Smyrna,  876. 

Sounds  of  speech  as  a  basis  for  gram¬ 
mar,  778. 

Speech,  the  nature  and  kinds  of  the 
sounds  of,  as  a  physiological  basis 
for  grammar,  translated  trom  Hup- 
feld,  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Bliss,  778. 

Spencer's  Pastor’s  Sketches,  231. 

Spring,  Dr.,  lectures,  881. 

Stearns,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  on  the  supply 
of  ministers,  235. 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.,  articles  by,  304, 
503. 

Stuart's  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
456 ;  on  Proverbs,  665. 

Studien  u.  Kritiken,  465,  891. 

Stier,  R,  Commentary  on  Jude,  464. 

Supply  of  Ministers,  235. 

Style,  its  relation  to  thought,  by  Prof. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  491. 

Syriac  Philology,  By  Dr.  B.  Davies, 
554. 


T. 

Tarsus,  876. 

Testament  chronological,  450. 

Thenius's  Commentaries,  463. 

Theological  Seminaries,  458,  666. 

Thyatira,  876. 

Thomson's  Outlines  of  Logic,  651. 

Thought,  its  Relation  to  Style,  491. 

Translations  from  Anselm,  529,  699. 

Tregelles's  Testament,  667. 

Troas,  877. 

Turnbull,  Rev.  R.,  D.  D.,  on  Specu¬ 
lative  Philosophy,  100,  268. 

U. 

Ungewitter's  Europe,  445. 

Unitarian  Biography,  660. 

Unity  amid  Diversity  even  on  Impu¬ 
ted  and  Involuntary  Sin,  594. 

Universities,  English,  royal  commis¬ 
sion  respecting,  459. 

W. 

Washhurn,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Article  by,  34. 

Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictiona¬ 
ries,  234. 

Williams's  Religious  Progress,  231. 

Wilkie's  Palestine,  448. 

Willm,  M.,  of  Strasburg,  his  work  on 
German  philosophy,  73. 

Woodbury's  German  Grammar,  444. 

Woods,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.  Review  of 
his  works  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  25. 

Worcester,  Dr.  S.,  Life,  664. 

Worth  of  Church  History,  412. 

Z. 

Zuingli,  Life  of,  by  Prof.  R.  D.  C. 
Robbins,  563 ;  birth  of  Zuingli,  563 ; 
early  life,565;  teacher  at  Basle,  570; 
love  for  music,  571 ;  pastor  at  Cla¬ 
ris,  573;  biblical  and  theological 
studies, 5  75;  character  as  pastor, 5  7 8; 
corniption  of  clergy,  579;  Zuingli 
chaplain  to  Swiss  troops  in  Italy, 
581 ;  efforts  for  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  reform,  584 ;  acquaintance 
with  Erasmus  and  Niconius,  586 ; 
labors  at  Einsiedeln,  588  ;  appoint¬ 
ment  as  preacher  at  Zurich,  681 ; 
Zuingli’s  reception  at  Zurich,  687 ; 
his  independent  course,  689  ;  first 
preaching  and  results,  690;  Sam¬ 
son’s  mission  to  Switzerland  and 
Zuingli’s  opposition  to  him,  695 ; 
pestilence  at  Zurich,  697. 


